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curious,” muttered he to himself; “some ‘invalid’s 
whim, I suppose.” 

Very leisurely he went up-stairs. His head was 
full of other business; he had no room in it for 
Maude. He never thought of her at all. 

To-morrow was the day fixed for Luke Ormond to 
pay the debt, or else to have the Meadow Farm 
seized in default. It would be a glorious day for 
Sibley. 

“Whichever way it turns out, they are ruined 
and I am safe,” thought he, exultingly. 

Yet he had been in a state of anxiety greater 
than the occasion seemed to demand. His servants 
noticed that his lamp hai burned in his room 
until the morning; that he left his food untasted ; 
that he had been in and out of the house incessantly. 
As he went up the staircase, you could see that his 
face, for all the wicked triumph upon it, was worn 
and changed. 

_ © Well, Maude,” and he looked in hastily, and not 
intending to stay a moment, “how is it you are 
not in bed? It is more than time.” 

She was standing in the middle of the room, as 
though she had been walking up and down, in the 
same spirit of restlessness that haunted her father. 
Even in his preoccupation he could not help but 
notice how pale she was. 

“Come, Maude, you are doing a silly thing. What 
will the doctor say ?” 

He had walked up to her, but she went to close 
the door after him. He could see by her manner 
that she had something important to say. 

In that critical posture of his affairs, the slightest 
thing made him uneasy. But, pshaw! how foolish 
and cowardly he was. He had been overworked, 
and was getting nervous. <A night’s rest would set 
him up. 

“Now, Mande, out with it. 
go to bed, I do.” 

She had closed the door, and fastened it, as though 
she were resolved to keep out intruders. The tone 
of her voice was low and stifled, as if afraid a 
whisper might escape to other ears than theirs. 

“TI wish to speak to you about this debt.” 

«What debt ?” 

He asked the question hastily, and in a tone of 
alarm. Surely she could not mean that debt. He 
had kept it from her sedulously. He had earnestly 
‘requested that no tidings of it might reach her sick 
chamber. How, then, had she heard it ? 

“What debt, Maude? Can’t you speak, girl ?”% 

She did speak, in the same stifled voice, but which 
had yet a depth of anxiety in it, as though the 
matter pressed heavily on her mind and heart. 

“ The debt of which you accuse the Ormonds.” 

Again that name. His face grew dark and dan- 
gerous in its expression; but her pure serene eye 
met his, and subdued it. 

“Do you remember,” she said, “one day, when 
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you destroyed a book in this very room; when you 
threw it into the fire and burnt it ?” 

«“ Ah! and should burn it again, if it belonged to 
an Ormond !” 

He spoke with a fierceness and malignity that 
made her start. But she recovered her air of calm 
authority in a moment. Hers was the superior 
strength of good as opposed to evil. 

“Since that day,” she resumed, “I have been, as 
you know, suffering from a long illness ; but yester. 
day I left my room for the first, time——” 

“You need not tell me that,” he said, harshly 
and without feeling. “You are always ill, always 
keeping your room.” 

Her lip trembled; it was hard, even after long 
usage, to endure his taunts and bitter speeches with 
composure, 

“A paper dropped from that book,” she said. 
“T was not aware of it at the time. It was lying on 
the floor when you came into the room. Neither of 
us noticed it.” 

His face changed perceptibly. It was impossible 
to misinterpret the look of alarm that spread itself 
over his features. 

Still, he concealed his feelings by a laugh. 

“Ts this all you want to tell me? It is scarcely 
worth your while to bolt us in for that,” and he 
looked at his watch with an impatient gesture. 

“Tt is not all; that paper was of vital importance, 
Much mischief, much misery, might have been 
spared had it been produced earlier. Can you not 
guess what it was?” 

“Not I, indeed ;” and he added words it would 
be a shame to repeat. 

“Then I will tell you;” and in the look she gave 
him, he read her full and distinct knowledge of the 
whole transaction, with all its fraud and malignity. 
“TI will tell you. It was the acknowledgment of the 
debt as paid; the legal receipt, duly attested, which 
sets the matter at rest for ever.” 

« I—I—4do not believe you. It is a—— 

But again her eyes stopped him; again her pure 
and lofty expression gave her the mastery. 

He drew his hand across his forehead. He felt 
stunned, and as if he were about to fall. 

What! were his schemes to be upset at the 
eleventh hour? Was the thing he most dreaded to 
rise up before him in all its terrors now ?—now, oR 
the eve of his triumph, when he had thought himself 
secure P 

Well, be it so, and a guilty sense of relief came 
into his mind. The holder of the secret was his.own 
child. No other person knew, except, indeed, his — 
accomplice and his tool; and he was sure of him. 
He must have two accomplices instead of one, that 
was all. Maude could not, in common decency, im- 
peach her own father. If needs be, she must be 
made acquainted with the hidden depths of the 
affair. Things she knew not of must be put in plain 
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English before her, unless indeed—and he would 
try this plan first—unless she would give up the 
receipt to him, Ah! if she would do that, and his 
eye glanced at the gas-light overhead. 

Afew seconds—a minute heap of ashes, and all 
would be over. 

But she would not give it up. It was not here, 
she said. He need not advance with that angry 
gesture, as though he would take it from her by 
force. It was safe out of his reach. Nothing should 
induce her to give it up. , 

What was he todo now? Calm down his ruffled 
passions, and tell her—all. 

“Maude,” said he, restraining himself with what 
power he had, “when you know the whole bearings 
of the case, you will at once place in my hands a 
document which is fraught with ruin to us; to us, 
my child, to us. The Ormonds may indeed escape, 
but I, your father—have you no mercy on me P” 

Yes, she said, she had mercy; she would show it 
in withholding him from a deed of injustice and 
dishonour. 

“But if I have placed myself in a position such 
as you have not even guessed at; if I have had 
difficulties and temptations unknown to a girl like 
you; if I was resolved to master them, to climb up 
the ladder at any risk—at any cost, what then, 
Mande ?” 

“T do not understand you,” she said faintly, and 
a deadly pallor spreading over her face. ‘ What 
temptations? What do you mean?” 

“I mean that the payment of this debt to Sir 
Frederic will hide a defalcation occasioned by me ; 
that I have r 

“Oh, no—no!” she cried, hiding her face in her 
hands; “do not tell me that. Father—dear father, 
have some pity, some mercy !” 

“Tt is you who must have mercy, Maude, on me,” 
and he came near to her, and spoke with intense 
earnestness, as if his life hung on her decision. “‘ You 
must view my conduct in the light of a daughter’s 
affection”—the word was strange to him, and he 
stumbled over it—‘ you must remember the com- 
forts and luxuries ensured to you, by my—my 
success, You must not judge me harshly; you 
must allow time for me to right myself, and save the 
misery of an exposure. All this you must do, Maude, 
and will.” 
~ She was crouching down, her face hidden, her 
whole appearance that of one on whom had fallen 
anintolerable burden. She did not answer or look 
up, or give him the least hint of what she meant 
to do, 

“You must be my friend, Maude, and counsellor. 
If I have been cold and untender, I will never be so 
again. I will love and cherish you with the deepest 





’ Gratitude. Andit is not much I ask, only that ”— 


and he came close to her, and spoke the words into 
her ear—« only that we may burn that paper!” 











CHAPTER LVIII. - 


MAUDE’S LAST TRIAL. 


THE great clock on the stairs struck twelve. Every 
stroke sounded distinctly through the house. When 
it had finished, a tap was heard at the door. 

Maude roused herself at the sound. She rose in 
her usual quiet manner. She was evidently putting 
a strong restraint upon herself. She walked to the 
door and opened it. 

The person who had knocked was Maude’s old and 
faithful attendant. She had been for some time in 
great anxiety about her mistress. 

“Had you not better go to bed, Miss Sibley? You 
cannot know how late it is.” 

Maude spoke in her usual tone when she replied. 
She held her face averted, so that the old servant 
should not see it. 

“You need not wait up for me, Jane; I am 
talking to my father. Good night.” f 

The woman did not seem satisfied. Sibley could 
hear her remonstrating, but eventually she departed; 
and Maude closed the door and again fastened it. 
Before she did so, she stood listening to the retreat- 
ing footsteps until they died away, and all was 
silent. 

This little interruption had reassured her father. 
Evidently her wish had been to screen him. He 
came forward with hope in his face. “Then you 
mean to stand by me, and to save me?” 

She sat down, for a violent trembling had seized 
upon her. Otherwise, she was calmer by far than 
he was. 

“ Maude,” he said eagerly, “where is it—that—. 
that paper? Can you not fetch it? You see how 
clear a path there is for our escape; how easy it will 
be to avoid this frightful ruin. Where is it?” 

She did not reply. He went on eagerly, though 
his heart misgave him, “We can destroy it in a 
moment. No time can be more fitting, no place 
more secret. No one will see us, Maude, no one.” 

She spoke then. “Yes,” she said, looking steadily 
at him—“ yes; there is One who will see us—who 
sees us now, and is cognisant of our innermost 
thoughts.” 

Her solemnity. of manner silenced him for the 
moment. He knew how irreligious his life had 
been; that even now he was without God and with- 
out hope in the world. 

She took advantage of his silence. She hastened 
to put before him the evil and the good, the blessing 
and the cursing ; to point out to him which path he 
ought to choose. “Father,” she said with earnest- 
ness and affection, “let me beseech you to put away 
the wicked thought ; to let the sin come out in all its 
enormity. Better be judged now than then; better 
be punished now than for ever!” 

This is what he had feared all along—Maude’s 
principles. They had stood up like a rampart against: 
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which he had never ceased to be in collision. Light 
and darkness, sia and holiness, could make no com- 
pact. He knew it in his heart. If he had not, he 
must have learnt the lesson now. Still, there was 
a vulnerable point in this well-proven armour—her 
feelings a3 a daughter. He would work on these. 
Violence and clamour, his better judgment told him, 
were useless. 

He reminded her she could at least be silent. If 
she refused to destroy the paper, she need not pro- 
duce it. When was such a thing heard of, as for a 
daughter to betray her father ? 

Ah! the point was vulnerable, and the weapon keen. 
Her poor weak frame quivered with the torture of 
it. Nature suggested many reasons why she should 
acquiesce. Her conduct would be in unison with the 
first and strongest principles of our being—filial 
affection. No one would blame her. Besides, no 
one would suspect the existence of the fraud. Things 
would go on as they had done. There would be no 
exposure, no ruin. It was an easy path by which, 
as he had told her, they might escape. 

Her influence with him would be stronger than it 
had ever been before. It would be very sweet to 
have this coldness done away, and gratitude and 
love instead. To be cherished instead of neglected 
—to have a father in the place of an indifferent and 
unwilling protector. And all this at the price of 
one small act of compliance. 

It would be done in a moment, this little deed, 
and leave them free and in security. But there was 
a keen sense of right in Maude’s mind which rent 
away these flimsy sophisms. To connive at a sin 
was, in the eye of Heaven, to be guilty of it. 

She told him so. Painful as it was to her, she 
refused, plainly and distinctly. She dare not abet 
him in his design, and she would not. 

But he had made some kind of impression. He 
saw it in the tears of anguish that gushed from her 
eyes, and the trembling of her poor weak frame. 
He followed it up skilfully. He used all the argu- 
ments he could invent. He tried tenderness, and 
persuasion, and command. He assailed each point 
in succession. He would force her, if needs be, into 
compliance. 

But she did not yield. Let the suffering be what 
it might, she would keep her high position. The 
voice of duty was plain, the guidings of religion 
- unmistakable. No fraud, or chicanery, or double- 
dealing could find admittance there. To yield was 
to give up all she held most sacred—to imperil her 
soul and his. 

She would not forsake him; she told him s0, as 
she wept in the full anguish of her heart. 
adversity, and when all else forsook him, she would 
abide firm and unchangeable. 
him where he listed. She would devote herself to 


She would go with | 





In his | 


the task of soothing and cheering him through the | 


dark days that were coming. 





her own hands if needed. She would suffer hare. 
ships gladly and without a murmur, only let restitu. 
tion be made, and this foul blot be done away, at 
any cost, at any sacrifice, 

In his heart he was furious with her. This was 
not what he wanted. What did he care for restity. 
tion? He wanted to keep his place among his 
fellows, and to root out the Ormonds 

It was evident that she would not help him. The 
wicked spirit within was ready to break all bounds, 
It suggested thoughts that were horrible. Her 
puny life alone stood between him and safety. He 
was almost tempted to wish it gone. 

It was useless to press her further, then. She was 
faint and exhausted. Though the resolve stood 
firm, the physical powers seemed as though they 
would fail utterly. To look at her, you might think 
this trial would be her last. 

It would be better to leave her for a time, 
Neither of them could go to rest that night. Perhaps 
a touch of relenting would come as she sat alone. 
His room was close at hand, he could hear the 
slightest sound, and he was exhausted too, and 
unable to protract this wretched scene. He might 
get fresh strength, and think of fresh arguments, 
and win fresh persuasions. If driven to absolute 
despair, he scarce knew what he might not do. 

He remained away longer than he intended. He 
had thrown himself on the couch in his room, and 
fallen into an uneasy slumber. When he awoke, 
daylight was beginning to glimmer in the east. He 
rose up hastily. All his cares and dangers came 
flashing into his mind. He would go back to Maude. 

He was very desperate. He would use threaten- 
ing now, and try her courage. The courage of a 
woman did not stand for much, he thought. 

The room was as he left it. The gas was burning, 
and she was lying on the sofa yonder. 

Is she asleep? If so, he must wake her. The 
house will-be astir »resently, and he must know what 
she means to do. How defenceless she is, and how 
completely in his. power; and how utter the ruin 


will be! Home, and friends, and fortune, all will be 
gone. And one slight act might remedy the mis- 
chief. He gnashes his teeth as he thinks of it. One 


little concession, one lifting of her finger, and she 
will not doit. No, not to save them both. 

He has never loved her. As a child, he did not 
care for the puny thing. She has always disap- 
pointed him. He hates her religion, He knows he 
cannot bend her to his purpose; he knows that to 
the very death she will resist all compromise with 
evil. 

How fast she sleeps! She must have been very 
weary ; and a touch of human feeling struggles into 
his mind, Still, he dare not allow this respite to 
continue. He must begin again that attempt in 
which he has been so often baffled—in which he must 


She would work with succeed and will. 
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. 

Stay, ‘s :t sleep? How rigid is the outline of her 
form; how awfully motionless. Surely not a breath 
stirs. He has heard of some dread presence that 
has been called sleep’s twin brother. It is more 
like that, and his face turns ashy white—more like 
death. 

A mixed sensation is in his mind—horror first, and 
an indefinable reluctance to approach her. Then a 
vague remorse, a consciousness that he has tried her 
beyond her strength; that he had forced her through 
a furnace of trial, in which the poor weak frame has 
been consumed; that, through the darkness of the 
night, in every moment of solitude, often, too, amid 
the busy throng of men, he shall have her mild, 
patient eyes haunting him; that a good angel will 
have left his side, and the prayers and intercessions 
offered so long for him will have ceased. 

Let him approach, pallid, trembling, guilty as he 
is, and the fact will admit of no doubt or denial. 
While he slept that troubled slumber, Maude had 
laid down and died. This trial has indeed been her 
last. 





CHAPTER LIX. 
A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 

Tue little gossiping world of East Bramley found 
at this time an abundance of material to serve as 
matter for conversation. Indeed, it had never been 
more amply providedfor. Ruth’s escapade; Horace 
Vincent’s departure; the breaking off of Miss 
Easton’s,engagement, and Sidney Peters’s marriage, 
all were discussed, with the addition of as many ex- 
aggerations as could be supplied. Rumour, with her 
hundred tongues, had never been so busy. 

There was something heroic about Adela. A feebler 
mind might have been disquieted by all this busy 
gossip; but she cared little for it. When her father 
proposed to take her away, she declined. She clung 
to her home ; wherever she went, she must carry with 
her the sting and the pain. Hers had been a bitter 
experience, a shipwreck of her fairest hopes. No 
time, she thought, could heal her wounds or mitigate 
their anguish ; but she would not give way to selfish 
grief ; she had others to live for, if her own history 
had been rendered a blank. She would take up her 
daily duties, and bear patiently and submissively the 
bitter cross laid upon her. 3 

She had not allowed herself more than a brief 
interval of solitude, in which to commune with her 
own heart, and seek consolation from above. She 
took her usual place the day after her conversation 
with her father. 

It touched him with unusual tenderness to see her; 
this trouble had changed her sadly. 


movements, usually so brisk and energetic, were lan- 
guid and inert. She could not, all at once, be the 
same Adela. Any one, to look at her, might guess 
what a deadly blight there had been; but she 


Her eye had | 
lost its gladness ; her face was pale and worn; her | 





was calm and even cheerful. Conscience told her 
the step she had taken was a right one; she knew 
that the failure had been in the character of the 
man she had loved so well, and better suffer now 
than afterwards. Better anything, than build her 
happiness on a foundation of sand. Her father 
seemed more drawn to her than he had ever been 
before. The two ceased to lead their lives so much 
apart. This sorrow had, in some degree, united 
them. 

He had never uttered a word of reproach, or used 
the authority he had intended. Yet until the report 
of Sidney’s marriage reached them, he had not given 
up all idea of reconciliation. He had not urged it. 
Adela did not know the reason of his forbearance. 
It was hidden in his own heart. It was because of 
Margaret’s child. He longed to see her again, though 
he never said so. Adela was in ignorance that he 
had seen her at all. The blue eyes and golden hair, 
and sweet infantile face, dwelt in his memory. His 
heart was softened to an extent beyond belief: but 
he told no one. He was a proud man, and still stub- 
born. He would not openly yield the point he had 
clung to for years. 

He was ashamed of saying so, but he would like 
the decree of banishment to be remitted. He wanted 
to have the little one with him daily, to feel the 
touch of that baby hand, and see again in its features 
the likeness of the loved and the lost. His home 
would. be brighter and happier, he thought, if it 
were So. 

Now and then, he entertained a vague hope that 
Adela would herself grow impatient of the barrier, 


| and break it down. When she entered the room, he 


would give a hurried and anxious glance, as if he 
expected to see the little one behind her; but he 
forgot that Adela was strictly a woman of her word. 
She considered herself “in duty bound.” 

One day, as she rose up to leave the room, he said 
coldly and indifferently, and hiding all that was 
beneath, “ Adela, are yeu going away ?” 

“Yes,” she said, and no more. She was bound 
not to intrude the subject upon him, and she was 
going, as he had guessed, to her sister’s child. His 
eye seemed to hold her back. She waited, her hand 
on the lock, until he should speak again. 

“ Shall you be long, Adela ?” 

He spoke uneasily, his manner was excited, and he 
was pale and red by turns. Something unusual was 
the matter. She came back. , 

“JT will not go,” she said soothingly. 

“Oh, yes—yes, you may go.” 

She moved again to the door. His manner sur- 
prised her. She was as far from suspecting the 
cause, as the east is from the west. 

“ Adela !”” 

She turned again. 

“My dear—I think—I wish——” He had a strange 
hesitation in his manner, and scemed to speak with 
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difficulty. ‘I knowwhere you are going. You need 
not suppose I am in ignorance that——” 

He paused. She was more surprised than ever, 
and a little alarmed. She thought mischief might | 
be about to happen, and her zeal and fidelity rallied | 
round the little one she was pledged to protect. 

What was her amazement when he said, “ You 
need not banish her any longer. I—I wish to see ; 
her.” 

What, to see Margaret’s child, when—and all the 
past rushed confusedly into her mind. When he | 
had been so stern, so inflexible, so cruel! when the | | 
banishment had been so absolute, as she had feared 
so hopeless—could it be that she was on the brink of | 
so great a happiness? That balmy drops of comfort | 
could fall once more on her desolate heart? Even | 
now, a faint pulse of sweetest joy stirred within her. 
Even now, she began to think her prayers were about | 
to be answered. 

He saw her agitation, and he smiled more pleasantly 
than he had done for years. It was a benignant, 
a fatherly smile. 





| recover its elasticity, her eye its gladness. 


| mother ! 


ee 
“You can bring her here,” he said, “here, Adela, 
—to me.” 

Then it was a reality. It wasnodelusion. Thank 
Heaven for it! It was a blessed errand to go upon 
—a blessed thing to do. 

Union, reconciliation! After these her heart had 
long yearned. The path of duty, which had seemeg 
so bleak and rugged, how full it might be now of 
sweetest content! What treasures lay scattered to 
| repay the toil-worn traveller, as he climbs to yonder 
| heights on which shines the sun ! 

She went quickly, joyfully; her step seemed to 
For are 
not the purest drops of joy those in which self hag 
the least part or lot? 

The little one came readily enough. Her small, 
pattering footstep sounded along the passages, She 
had never been into this part of the house before, It 
was like bringing her from banishment. Oh, that 
she were here as well, that wandering, lost, homeless 
Well, it might even be so, one day. 

(To be continued.) 








“THE ENGRAFTED WORD.” 


BY THE REV. W. B. MACKENZIE, 


JaMES i. 21, 
SHERE is a great and general complaint 
& } that the ministry of the present day 
Be fails to adapt itself to the wants of the 
people. It can hardly be questioned 
that many have ceased to feel the in- 
terest in it they once did. Vast numbers avow 
their indifference, and no longer continue to ob- 
serve even the outward ordinances of religion, 
while others still acknowledge the necessity of 
some belief, and give reluctant attendance upon 
services which they no longer heartily appreciate. 
This growing abandonment of religious profession 
is everywhere acknowledged, and deplored with 
the gravest apprehensions. 

Various remedies are suggested. Some are not 
unwilling to think that Gospel preaching has lost 
its power, and would dispense with it altogether, 
or narrow it down to the briefest limits, and make 
the devotional parts of worship the chief attraction. 
'- Others still regard preaching as an agency of great 
power, but desire such changes as they think 
would better adapt it to the public taste. Others 
despair of any revival, and continue the lifeless 
routine of Sunday duties without any expectation 
of results; they think that the heavenly fire has 
died out on the altar, and the tokens of Divine 
presence have altogether disappeared. 

This is a serious state of things, and yet not 
altogether new. Not to speak of the prophets, 
whose pages burn with remonstrances against the 
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, VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY. 


declension of their day, we find the same evils in 
the churches of the apostles. St. James saw them 
at work in his church at Jerusalem. They had 
been well instructed in the great doctrines of salva- 
tion by the Son and Spirit of God, but St. James 
observed cases in which they failed to subdue and 
transform the seul. Still, he knew thas it was 
no fault in the doctrine itself, but in their way of 
receiving it. He did not propose to mould the 
Gospel to some other form more suited to their 
taste, but urged them to greater heed how they 
heard it—“ Receive with meekness the engrafted 
word, which is able to save your souls.” And 
this is wanted now—to “hear meekly His word, 
to receive it with pure affection, and to bring 
forth the fruits of the Spirit.” 

But we must remember that it is not man’s 
word, but God’s. St. Paul adverts to this in 
writing to the Thessalonians: ‘“ We thank God 
without ceasing, because, when ye received the 
word of God which ye heard of us, ye received it 
not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the - 
word of God, which effectually worketh also in you 
that believe.” Cornelius thus solemnly addressed 
St. Peter when he came to his house at Czsarea:— 
“ Now therefore we are all here present before God, 
to hear all things which are commanded thee of 
God.” No commandment is given that we should 
“receive with meekness” the mere opinions of men, 
or their traditions, written or unwritten; them we 
are to examine, reject, or approve; we offer no 
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ayer for grace to “receive them with pure affec- | 
tion,” but “the word of God,” as it is in the books 
of the Old and New Testaments, beginning with | 
Moses and ending with St. John; “the word” | 
qritten by holy men as they were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost; “ the word” which reveals things | 
necessary to salvation such as these:—that God | 
created the world out of nothing; that evil on | 
earth sprung from the temptation by Satan; that | 
the mysteries of Providence are the arrangements | 
of an allwise God, for the purpose of probation and 
discipline; that the Jewish people were selected 
and kept separate from other nations as part of a 
great and universal scheme not yet completed; 
that the Redeemer is Divine as well as human, 
and by his death upon the cross made perfect 
atonement for human sin, and now possesses 
supreme power and dominion in heaven and earth; 
that man is reconciled to God through faith in 
Christ; that the dead will rise again, and be 
judged according to their works. It is this word 
of God, disbelieved, slighted, neglected as it is, 
but nevertheless, regretted, desired, and eagerly 
resorted to when men come to die,—this word we 
are now exhorted by the apostle to receive with 
meekness, because it is ‘‘the word of God, which 
is able to save the soul.” 

Experience shows that we can substitute nothing 
in its place. The greatest advances in science, or 
the highest efforts of genius cannot make up for 
the want of meekly receiving the word of God. 
Gqd’s words, like the stars, fixed and unerring, 
may be trusted for direction by the anxious tra- 
veller to eternity. “Thy word abideth for ever in 
heaven.” Man’s words are but dazzling meteors, 
affording no sure and steadfast guidance. Let 
men disparage it as they may, to the Bible the 
world is indebted for all it knows truly of the cha- 
racter of God and man, and the relation of one to 
the other—what man was and is, and what he soon 
must be. But for his Word, the world weuld still 
be, as it was in ancient times, the dark abode of 
ignorance, profligacy, crime, and misery, ever in- 
creasing in depth and horror—peopled with beings 
who know no God but the creation of their own 
evil hearts, and own no laws but what their own 
corrupt minds devise. I stay not now to deseribe 
what the Bible has done for the world since the 
days of the apostles, nor yet for our own country 
since the Reformation, or for the myriads of 
families now blessed with its consolations and its 
bright hopes. But what it has done already, it can 
do again for every nation and family under heaven. 
It only needs that the word of God be circulated, 
and studied, and “meekly received,” to deliver 
men from the burden of their cares, and sins, and 
fear,—to reclaim them from the evils that poison 


and oppression,—to unite mankind, still alienated 
from God and at variance among themselves, in 
one great and loving brotherhood,—to enrich this 
life with untold blessings, and gild its closing hours 
with the glimpse of everlasting glory. Then if it 
be so, with what urgency ought we to pray that 
God would “give the increase of grace to all his 
people, to hear meekly his word, to receive it with 
pure affection, and to bring forth the fruit of the 
Spirit!” 

St. James in his Epistle gives important direc- 
tions for the profitable hearing of the word. He 
compares it to the horticultural process of graft- 
ing, so that when rightly received he calls it the 
“engrafted word.” Just as a gardener makes an 
incision in the branch, and skilfully inserts the 
fresh cutting, which, if successfully grafted, lives 
and grows as part of the tree itself, so the word 
of life, by preaching, is inserted into the hearers’ 
minds, and thus becomes to each of them the 
“engrafted word.” It is true the process may 
fail; the slip inserted into the branch may remain 
there awhile and then decay. The actual grafting 
in that case has not taken place; and such failure 
may occur in the process of grafting God’s word into 
men’s souls. A preacher may fix upon some great 
Gospel text—may take that text from the tree of 
Ged’s living word, may duly prepare it by eareful 
study, and then in the act of preaching he inserts 
that truth into the hearers’ minds. It is then the 
“engrafted word.” But it does not always grow 
there; the word does not profit, not being mixed 
with faith in them that hear; they do “not keep 
in memory what was preached to them, but hear 
in vain;” they do not “give earnest heed to the 
things they hear,” so that in time they “let them 
slip.” And it was from this fear lest the word 
should never gain a living hold upon the heart, so 
as to grow there, that St. James urged his people 
“to reecive with meekness the engrafted word, 
which is able to save the soul.” 

It requires no slight care now to receive the word 
aright. People’s minds are so pre-occupied with 
other things, that they seem as if they had not 
the power or time or inclination to receive it. Itis 
difficult to grasp the branch and make the incision, 
and insert the slip aright; but when this is done, 
when you have arrested the man’s attention, and 
he has intelligently received the message, then 
will it abide and grow? You get some slip of 
saving truth grafted to-day, well inserted, and 
secured as skilfully as you can, but by-and-by, on 
examining the process, instead of signs of growth, 
you find it beginning to die. The word itself was 


some living truth, “able to save the soul;” it was 
rightly grafted too, and up to a certain point 
seemed to promise well; but it was not “received;” 
it withered and came to nothing. The spiritual 
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examines the trees of the Lord which he has 
grafted. He is grieved to find how few give 
healthy signs of growth. Yet unless they are 
grafted into Christ, Christ in them and they in 
him, joined to the Lord by one Spirit, they can 
neither grow nor even live, for “ without Christ 
they can do nothing.” 

It seems to be a more difficult thing now to re- 
ceive the word with meekness, and hold it in stead- 
fast faith, than it used to be. Difficulties which 
once beset the few, are now common to the many. 
It would seem as if Satan, suspecting that his time 
is short, now throws more objections in the way 
of man’s belief. One man cannot receive the word 
as the inspired truth of God because he has some 
doubts as to what inspiration is; another is not 
satisfied that the sacred books were written by the 
men whose names they bear, and at the time when 
they profess to have thus written; one hears that 
there are statements in the Bible which clash with 
the discoveries of science; another is told that 
sacred history is sometimes at variance with the 
testimony of other writers; one does not see how 
the laws of Nature can be disturbed by any miracle- 
working power; another thinks there are discre- 
pancies in different parts of Scripture which he 
cannot reconcile; one objects to Scripture doctrines 
as too obscure for him to understand; another 
complains that Scripture precepts are too rigid and 
severe for him to obey; while others are discon- 
tented with the constitution of Christian churches 
and their customary modes of worship. Some 
revere the inspired word of God, and receive it with 
pure affection ; but they are placed among sceptical 
companions who daily assault their faith, until 
they are discouraged by doubts, lose all comfort, 
and fear they shall one day fall. 

Now it may help some readers to receive the word 
with meekness if they bear these things in mind. 
Let them be admonished at the outset that they 
must expect to meet Scripture difficulties. It must 
be so. Its very antiquity creates difficulties. The 
Bible is the most ancient book in the world, some 
parts of it are as old, perhaps older, than the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. The Book of Job and the five 
books of Moses are by far the oldest writings in 
existence. Besides, the Bible is not one book 
written off at once by one author, but many sepa- 
rate books put together, written by men of various 
occupations and habits,during the period of fifteen 
hundred years. Some are history, others devo- 
tional pieces, others precepts for daily conduct, 
others are letters. The nations which the Bible 
speaks of are all gone, except one, and they form 
one nation no longer, but are scattered throughout 
large portions of the world. The cities of the Bible 
are most of them swept away, or lying in ruins, or 
rebuilt in new forms. The languages it was written 
in have long ceased to be spoken. From these 








ae 
causes, if no other, there must be difficulties jn 
reading such a book. 

It treats, too, of the most difficult subjects, 
respecting the origin and spread of evil jn the 
world,—respecting the soul, its condition and 
destiny,—respecting the Divine Being, his charac. 
ter, government, and purposes for the future, — 
respecting evil spirits, their employments, designs 
and destiny; especiaily respecting the Diying 
method for the redemption and restoration of 
mankind, the way He has opened to the kingdom 
of heaven, and how He prepares his believing 
people by his Providence and Grace, and brings 
them safely there. On subjects like these, many 
difficult questions must arise, which no inquiry, 
however careful, can enable us as yet to solve, 
—questions which it is our discipline not to 
know now, but which we shall know hereafter, 
“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out.” 

But how does a wise and established believer in 
the word of God deal with these acknowledged diffi- 
culties? He is not surprised that such objections 
are raised. Nay, every Christian man in his own 
study of the Scriptures sees difficulties there which 
are far greater than any of which the sceptic makes 
so much. But the believer in Christ has learned 
to wait. His Divine Master tells him that thereare 
many things which he cannot know now; noris he 
impatient to know. He remembers the old device 
of the great deceiver—“ Ye shall be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil.” He is willing to wait for more 
light. If by the Spirit’s teaching he can solve 
any of these Scripture difficulties, very well; but 
if they are yet hidden from him, he is willing to 
suspend his judgment. They do not shake the 
foundations of his own faith in the Scriptures. 
He prays every day, “Stablish thy word unto thy 
servant, whereupon thou hast caused me to pub 
my trust.” 

Still, many Scripture difficulties are in some 
degree removed. Objections which once looked 
formidable are cleared up; and others will be. | 
understand enough already to carry me on. True, 
I do not understand precisely how the Divine 
Spirit co-operates with the human mind in the 
work of inspiration; but it is enough for me to 
know just now that “all Scripture is given by the 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness: (not to satisfy his inquiries, but) that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished to 
all good works.” I do not comprehend the great 
mystery of the Trinity, but I can believe in God 
the Father, who made me and all the world; in 
God the Son, who redeemed me and all mankind; 
and in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifies me and 
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all the elect people of God. The mystery of the 
Incarnation utterly transcends my reason, but I 
can understand and believe St. Paul’s faithful say- 
ing, “that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” I cannot scan the deep secrets of the 
Divine purposes, but I can understand that “ the 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart 
from evil is understanding.” I see mysteries on 
all sides—mysteries in Nature and mysteries in 
Providence,—the past, the present, the future are 
mysteries,—the conduct of the supreme Governor 
of all things is a mystery,—His justice, wisdom, 
power,. and patient forbearance amid the daily 
provocations of sinful men—this is mysterious ; 
the conduct of men whom I see around me every 
day, neglecting what they know they ought to do, 
and doing what they know they must one day 
remember with bitter repentance—this is myste- 
rious; yea, I am a mystery myself—my life, my 
consciousness, my futurity; then I can no longer 
wonder that I find mysteries in the Bible. But 
the key that unlocks many an intricate question is 
a lowly heart and teachable spirit. “If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” 

We repose then still, with unwavering con- 
fidence, on the truth of God’s word. It may be 
assailed in one country, suppressed in another, 
misinterpreted by some, denied by others, at- 


tacked on every side, but “the word of the Lord 
liveth and abideth for ever.” And it progresses— 
slowly, indeed, like all the works of God, amid 


obstacles and resisting forces. It advances even 
while fer the moment it seems to recede. For, in 
spite of strange efforts that men are now making 
to roll back the daylight and cover the world again 
with medizval darkness, the true light shines 
brighter, and many rejoice to walk in the light. 
It has shined into their hearts, and given the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. Then let us pray with a 
deeper sense of need, that it may please God to 
“give unto us and to all his people increase of 
grace, to receive with meekness the engrafted word, 
which is able to save the soul.” 

And after all, that is the grand upshot. Give me 
the message, not that may flatter men’s follies and 
soothe their fears, but that which will save the soul. 
If this life were all—if, when threescore years and 
ten have run their course, there were no hereafter, 
then the whole question would assume a different 
aspect. Men might demur that this doctrine or 
that is not in harmony with their ideas. Be it so. 
But there is one doctrine inexorably perspicuous— 





the doctrine of man’s mortality. Men ask in no 
doubting mood— 
** And am I bern to die, 
To lay this body down, 
And must my trembling spirit fly 

Into a world unknown ?” 
Yes, there are no real dissentients from that article 
of belief. A man’s scepticism forsakes him when he 
finds the symptoms of a fainting heart and a fail. 
ing flesh. These are convincing arguments, which 
put things in a new and strange light, very dif. 
ferent from that in which they used to see them; 
and the thought comes and goes, and comes again, 
ever looking graver and more solemn— 


‘*Soon as from earth I go, 
What will become of me ? 
Eternal happiness or woe 
Must then my portion be.” 
Where are his sceptical objections then? What 
doctrine is too mysterious to offend him? Does 
the idea of obtaining pardon and peace with God 
through the merits of the death of Christ displease 
him? Is he ashamed to pray? Does he feel 
calmly thankful that he has spent his life as he 
has, and now that he is going to die. is he con- 
tented with the sort of preparation he has made 
for it P 
Perhaps these scenes are not familiar to some 
readers; but they are to others. They know the 
regrets which sadden such men’s closing hours, 
and the inward shrinking with which they draw 
near the confines of an unknown world. They 
know that men’s specious objections to the Bible 
will not endure the scrutiny of a dying hour. 
They know that men who neglected their souls, 
and made light of their eternal interests so long 
as they were busy with the world, do not think 
them unimportant matters when the last sands 
are falling in the hourglass of life, and they know 
that their end is near. They know that men who 
seldom prayed before, pray then even with tears, 
as they raise their failing eyes to Him who alone 
can help and comfort— 
“OQ Thou who wouldst not have 
‘One wretched sinner die; 
Who diedst Thyself, my soul to save 
From endless misery.” 
Yes, it comes to this. Then be wise in time, and 
come now while reason and conscience can fulfil 
their office, “ Receive with meekness the engrafted 
word,” which you will then find to your ever- 
lasting comfort, “is able to save your soul.” 
**So shall I love my God, 
Because He first loved me; 
And praise Him in His bright abode, 
To all eternity.” 
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THE LIGHT OF ELSTONE HEARTH. 





_ AY, pretty stream, where are you going? 
By the red roses in fairy glen? 
Pause awhile in your rapid flowing, 
For you'll hear me speak more plainly 
then. 





I am Amy, and, stream, I love you! 
I found quite near you a brown bee’s 
swarm, 
I plucked the hawthorn boughs above you, 
When the last May noons grew glad and warm. 


Hide from the sun, because he’s burning, 
Changing to yellow the waving wheat ! 

I shall watch here for your returning, 
Look for me, please, in this mossy seat. 


© stream, I like to hear your singing! 
I’ve no one to talk to now, you know, 
And you’re always a message bringing 
From the great garden-land down below. 


Yes, there’s a garden by the willows, 
And there is a church beside them too, 
Where happy children’s daisy pillows 
Are spread out beneath green boughs of yew. 


Brother Willie, whose hair was flaxen, 
And eyes like pieces of blue, blue sky, 

Was carried there with face all waxen, 
Sleeping so sound that he did not cry. 


Now our mother is often sighing, 
She has forgotten her love for me; 


LITTLE AMY. 





Would she care more if I were dying ? 
Is death a something I’d fear to see? 


Nearer to earth dark night is creeping, 
And home to her nest each birdie flies ; 
Stop, naughty stream! why are you leaping 
So fast ? you dazzle my weary eyes. 


I’m so sick, and so tired, and lonely, 
Are you not sorry for me, my friend ? 

Stream, even you don’t love me only, 
Why will you not listen till the end ? 


Come back to-morrow, stream, and take me 
To the far garden where Willie is ; 

If I am lazy, will you wake me? 
Dear stream, be earnest, and promise this. 


« * * * * 


In the dull hours a fair soul wandered 
Away from the reach of human. ill ; 

The child-heart that on grief had pondered, 
Fluttered and throbbed and then was still. 


Oh, sweet pale brow, no more thought-clouded, 
Was the hand of Death so cold of touch ? 
Mystical eyes, with white lids shrouded, 
When ye were open ye saw too much. 


Amy doth heed no clear stream singing, 
Though it chants of joys, in sunny haze. 
Instead, she hears the heaven-harps ringing, 
That sounded once through her life’s young 
days. E. EBxs, 








THE LIGHT OF ELSTONE HEARTH. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER II. 

T was a wintry night, and those that were 

left were gathered round the fire. We 

seemed a sadly small party. 

The dancing fire-light glanced on Ruth’s 

quiet face, and away from that tothe beauti- 

ful Edith, who knelt on the hearthrug, trying to read 

by the fitful flame. My father was dozing in the 

arm-chair, and I was lying on my couch, listening 

to the wind which howled through the leafless 
branches with a sad monotonous wailing. 

There was a ring at the hall-door bell—an unusual 
sound at that twilight hour—and I saw the start with 
which Ruth heard it. In another moment Malcolm 
Laurie walked in; and there was an elasticity in his 
step, and a frank joyousness about his manner, which 
Seemed to tell us that he brought good news. 

Ruth’s face was a picture, though she hardly 
Spoke; but it was long since I had seen that young, 








joyous look in it—it had grown so thoughtful and 
grave of late. 

We soon knew what he had come for. Ruth came 
to me in the evening, as I was lying before the fire 
in the library, and told me that Malcolm had got 
the practice of that neighbourhood; that there was 
a home preparing for her not more than a mile 
distant ; and then, in a lower tone, she added, “ And 
he has asked me to marry him now.” 

« But, Ruth “A 

“You are thinking of my promise, Archie. Is 
not Edith old enough now ?” 

“ Edith old enough to take your place!” I cried ; 
“a giddy, thoughtless child of seventeen. Oh, Ruth! 
think of our father.” 

“TI do; but, Archie, I must think of Malcolm 
too.” 

“Yes, but he can wait; he is very young still. 
He can see you very often here, and surely——” 
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“Oh! you don’t understand—you don’t know,” 
said poor Ruth, hiding her face amongst my pillows, 
and crying bitterly; “‘ Malcolm says it will be a sign 
that I don’t love him if I don’t do it, and I don’t 
know what to do. Oh, mother—mother! if I only 
had you here !” 

That bitter, ringing cry, how it was echoed in my 
heart ! 

“Ruth, darling, don’t—don’t cry like that,” I 
said. ‘“‘ Malcolm will love you all the more for doing 
what you know is right.” a 

“But is it right, when I have promised him my 
love? Is it right?” 

I didn’t know how to answer her, so I only tried 
to soothe her grief by a tender touch. At last I said, 
“What does our father say?” 

“Oh, he won’t hear of it. He says that he should 
die if I went. He reminds me of my promise, and 
talks of Edith as if she were a baby, and that makes 
Malcolm angry.” 

“Poor Ruth! But how can you do it if he is so 
much averse ‘to it ?” 

“IT don’t know; I can’t think. I wish Malcolm 
would wait quietly. It’s only three years more; 
Edith is nearly eighteen now.” 

“He must wait,’ I said passionately. 
don’t leave us,” 

“TI will go to bed now. I must be quiet; I must 
think,” she answered. “I am to tell him in the 
morning ; I want to do what is right.” 

And whether it was right or whether it was wrong, 
Ruth told Malcolm in the morning that she could 
not quit her home then, when her father was so ill 
and so dependent upon her. Would he wait for her 
a year or two, until Edith was more fitted to take 
her place, or would he be free? But as she said 
those last words, she knew that she did not mean 
them ; for she believed entirely in the love which he 
had given her, and she looked up trustingly and 
proudly into his face through her tears as she gave 
him leave to break his troth. 

He was very angry at first; then seeing Ruth firmly 
inexorable, he gave in and said he would wait, though 
he could not do so with a good grace. 

It was new life to Ruth to have him so near, 
though she could not see so much of him now as in 
those sunny summer days long ago; for her house- 
hold cares, and nursing my father, to whom she gave 
undivided attention, engrossed much of her time and 
thoughts. Sothings went on for a year, and then I 
notieed a change. Malcolm Laurie came as often as 
usual to Elstone Hearth, but his visits were not to 
Ruth. I saw that in the long evenings when we sat 
under the hawthorn-tree, as we had done that first 
summer that we knew him, his eye wandered from 
Ruth’s to another, a younger, fairer face, more 
beautiful than Ruth’s had ever been. Poems which 
he had read to Ruth long ago, he now read to Edith; 
walks which he had taken with Ruth, were now gone 


“ Ruth, 





over again with Edith ; he was certainly taking pains 
to win the affection of his future sister-in-law, 

One afternoon I spoke to Edith about it. “It was 
thoughtless of you to go off for that long walk with 
Malcolm,” I said to her, “when you knew Ruth would 
be able to come out for an hour’s realing before tea; 
it is not so much that she is able to see of him now.” 

My sister’s cheek crimsoned. “I think Ruth 
slights him shamefully,” she said angrily, “and ] 
only wonder how he bears it at all.” 

“Tt ill becomes us for whom she spends her life to 
say that of her,” I replied. 

“No man can stand that measured, lukewarm 
kind of love which Ruth gives him; I am certain he 
feels it.” 

“Has he told you that he is discontented with 
Ruth’s love?” I asked, looking keenly into her face, 
which was turned away from me. 

“No, not that exactly,” she replied; “but I can 
see it.” 

“Take care, Edith—take care.” She gave me 
time to say no more, but walked hurriedly away. It 
was the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand that had 
arisen in the sky. It came with a thunder-burst 
upon our Ruth. 

One day we were together in the pleasant morning 
room, Ruth and Malcolm and I. Edith had just left 
the room to equip herself for a ride with Malcolm; 
Ruth herself had told her to go, noticing that she 
looked pale and unhappy. When the door had closed 
upon her, my sister said, “‘ How pretty that child has 
grown?” 

Malcolm started as she spoke; then as if recollect 
ing himself, he said, “ She is very like what you were 
five years ago.” 

“Oh, no—no, Malcolm, affection makes you blind 
there,” replied our Ruth. “If you had seen her as 
she is now when you first saw me, I know which you 
would have chosen.” 

She spoke playfully as if she wanted him to con- 
tradict her, but he did not, A deepening flush came 
over his face. Ruth saw it, and so did I; alas! my 
sister, even as you looked, how the bright hope must 
have died down in your heart; how the light of 
future days must have been dimmed, as when some 
threatening cloud suddenly spreads itself over 4 
summer sky. 

There was silence amongst us—a silence like that 
of the grave; ay, and it was that in truth; for 
Ruth was burying the hope of her life in the grave 
at that moment. 

Edith returned soon after, and Malcolm seemed 
anxious to hurry away as quickly as possible. Ruth 
stood at the window watching them as they rode of, 
and then left the room. 

Of how that battle was fought, I know nothing; 
of the long, still hours which Ruth spent in her 
chamber during that day, I have no record; but 
when she came to me again there were traces of the 








conflict in her face—a startling pallor, but a look of 
peace, such as our mother wore in death, and though 
the poor lips that spoke were quivering, her words 
were tender and gentle as ever. 

“Archie,” she said, as she kx2lt down by my 
couch, “I want you to help me in something.” 

“J know; I guess what it is,” I whispered. 
«Don’t say it, Ruth.” 

“T have some words to say to—Malcolm Laurie” 
(the name was forced out with difficulty), “and I want 
you toengage Edith in a game of chess this evening ; 
will you ?” 

“Yes,” I faltered. “Oh, Ruth!” 

“Don’t, dearest Archie—don’t! I can bear any- 
thing but pity ; please don’t pity me.” 

“But perhaps it is not so; perhaps he loves you 
still.” 

She shuddered as I spoke, as if the words hurt 
her. 

“I feel it in my heart,” she said; “I have been 
blind—foolish.” 

Malcolm Laurie was to dine with us that night; 
and after dinner, when my father was asleep in the 
library, I challenged Edith to a game of chess in the 
drawing-room ; then Ruth went up to Malcolm, and 
said, “ Will you come and talk to mein the morning- 
rom? I have something to say to you.” 

He followed her directly, and Edith sat wistfully 
gazing at the door when they went out. 

Presently she roused herself with a start, and got 
the chess-men. Her play was hurried, thoughtless, 
dashing, and I beat her easily. 

“Edith,” I said, “you are not attending.” 

“T can’t play !” she cried, and, pushing away the 
table, she sat down on a low seat by the fire, and 
covered her face. 

I took no notice at first, though I saw the tears 
falling through her fingers; but presently there 
came aloud heartrending sob, and then I said, 
“What is the matter, little one ?” 

“Oh, Archie—Archie! I must speak to some one; 
my heart will break if I don’t.” 

“Speak to me, Edith, if you will,” I said, very 
gravely. 

“You will blame me—you have blamed me. 
will hate me when you know all.” 

“I do knew all. Edith, you love Malcolm Laurie, 
who is engaged to your sister Ruth.” 

“Yes—yes—yes! but she does not love him as I 
do—she cannot.” 

“You are not the judge of Ruth’s heart,” I re- 
lied, with some coldness. “Have you any reason 
to think that Malcolm Laurie loves you ?” 

“We have never spoken of love at all,” she 
answered; “he is too noble—too honourable for 
that; but—but—you see he sees so little of Ruth 
and 80 much of me, and he is so lonely—and—and 
Tcould be spared so much better than Ruth.” 

“Hush—hush!” I said, and Edith shrank away at 
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the harsh tone of my voice. “ We will not speak of 
Ruth, but of you, my poor little Edith; you have 
been both wrong and foolish.” 

“TI had no one to help me—no one to tell me,” 
she whispered. 

“Ah! poor motherless child,” I said, laying my 
hand on her soft hair. 

“ Oh, if I were only dead, and lying in the grave 
with our mother and Mayflower!” she cried. “ What 
shall I do?—what shall I do?” 

I let her weep on, only saying a kind word now 
and then, until the handle of the door was quietly 
turned, and Ruth entered the room. Edith started 
to her feet as if to run away, but Ruth laid her 
hand on her arm, and said gently— 

“ Edith, my child, do not go away, I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

At this moment the hall-door was shut hastily, and 
we heard quick footsteps on the gravel. 

Isaw Ruth’sface quiver; a wild yearning lightburnt 
in her eyes for a minute, but it passed, and she went 
| on in a calmer voice than she had begun, “ Archie, 
you need not go either. She will not mind if you 
| hear ;” and then she half whispered to Edith, “I 

am not engaged to Malcolm now.” 

Edith’s tear-stained cheeks glowed for an instant, 
| then became whiter than before; but Ruth went on: 
“He is unhappy ; you mustcomfort him. Don’t look 
so frightened, dear ; he has done nothing wrong. It 
was I who broke it off.” 

Then Edith’s words broke out passionately. 

“Oh, Ruth! then you do not love him, and I may. 
Thank God !” 

Ruth did not answer, she only looked into Edith’s 
face, as if wondering over the last words, and some- 
thing in that wistful look went to Edith’s heart; for 
she hurriedly kissed Ruth’s hand that rested on her 
arm, and left the room. Then my sister came to me. 

“Are you glad that I am never to leave you, 
Archie?” she said. 

I drew her into my arms for answer, for I could 
not speak; and she looked up at me with a smile 
such as her namesake long ago might have worn, 
when she said to Naomi, “ Entreat me not to leave 
thee.” 

* Do you remember once saying that it might never 
be?” she asked presently. 

* Yes, and you said, ‘ Then God help me !’” 

*« And he has helped me,” she answered reverently. 
“It will be better thus.” 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends;” but it is great 
love, strong and true, and god-like love also, which 
will lay down all the joy and hope of a lifetime for 
| the sake of another. 

Malcolm and Edith were married not long after- 
wards. Ruth herself smoothed all difficulties out of 
the way, and it was not hard to reconcile my father 
to the change, when he knew that his favourite 
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daughter was not to leave him. 
Edith better than Ruth,” he said often to me, and 
thought but little of her sorrow. 
Time has softened all things now. 
recall what we all felt then, the disturbance, the 
constraint, the irritation of those months. I only 
knew that when I looked into Ruth’s face, I had no 
selfish thought of gladness, for I would have given | 
my life to have called back the youth and the light | 
to it. But she made no martyr of herself; she | 


cheerfully carried her burden of sorrow, and it has 


ceased to be a sorrow now she is happy. 


““We can spare | 


I can hardly | 


In throwing light and comfort, on all who come 
within her reach, she has found light and comfoy 
herself. For miles round she is known as the goog 
Lady of Elstone, and blessings are poured upon hep 
by many a cottage hearth which she has made happy, 
Her nieces and nephews bring all their troubles ang 
all their joys to Aunt Ruth, sure of finding ready 
sympathy from her. 

My father died six years ago; but to me Ruthis 
still the same tender nurse, the same loving sister, 
and I thank God for her every day that I live, 
‘She hath done what she could.” 








DOUGLAS’S DOINGS. 


ys OUGLAS was the son of an offieer in the 


army who had been killed in battle. | were about the weather. 


4 Bi) He lived with his mother and his | 
| father’s aunt in a little house in the | 
country. 


But the little house had a famous garden—a large | 


garden, with fruit-trees on the walls, and long paths 
with high box edges. One of these paths led to the 
wooden shed where lived Douglas’s rabbits, his own 
especial pets. 

Although Douglas was very fond of these rabbits, 
and spent hours in watching and playing with them, 
he could not be trusted to feed them himself. For a 
day or two perhaps he would remember this small 


duty, but on the third day the poor rabbits might | 





From Christmas Day almost all Douglas’s remarks 
“ Mamma, do you think it 
will freeze to-day? do you think it will freeze to 
morrow? s ill luck would have it, that Christmas 
was a dull, drizzily, rainy time, and Douglas felt it 
most keenly, and said dolefully, that he was sure 
there would be no frost that year. 

However, all unexpectedly one January morning, 
when “ getting up ” time arrived and the curtain was 
drawn back, the window—ob, delightful sight !—was 
covered with fantastic frosty shapes. 

Skates naturally presented themselves before any- 
thing else to his mind; and tears of disappointment 
stood in his eyes when his mother said the ice would 
not be strong enough yet. This was a trial both 


have been at starvation-point but for the timely | unexpected and dreadful to bear, therefore Douglas 


notice of the gardener. 
one could be more shocked than was Douglas. 


When reminded of it, no | made each member of the household share in it, for 
| seldom had he been so troublesome and difficult to 


It was a pity ; for this same careless forgetfulness | manage. 


was carried to excess in all he did. His toys and | 


other possessions, one by one, came to grief in conse- | 


quence, being left about in all sorts of places. 

One cold December night when Douglas was in | 
bed, his mother and aunt sat before the fire talking | 
about the corsing Christmas and the Christmas 
presents, and consulting what to give Douglas. Old 


Three days of hard frost, hewever, considerably 
changed the aspect of things both indoors and out; 
and Douglas, his mother, and aunt, all set out for 
a large pond not far from their house, Douglas's 
round face in one broad grin with delight as he 
marched on in front, the skates hung over his arm. 

Arrived at the big pond, he felt a great satisfaction 


Aunt Earle could not decide; but his mother had | at observing that there would be no spectators of his 


made up her mind what her gift should be. She 
knew the great desire of Douglas’s heart was to 
possess a pair of skates. 

Since the previous winter, when he had for the first | 


first attempts at skating. 

“Now, Douglas, sit down and put your skates 
on,” said old Aunt Earle. 

He wished he had the faintest idea which was the 


time gone boldly down a long slide, he had talked | way to do it, but was altogether ashamed to ask. 


' of nothing else. 


Oh, dear ! wouldn’t it be nice to learn to skate?” 


It was constantly, “Oh, mamma! | 
do you think I shall ever have a pair of skates? | 


“Let me see if I can help you,” said his mother. 
Douglas sat down, and presently he and his 
mother together got into such difficulties over the 


Well, on Christmas Day Douglas was raised to a matter that they began to despair, she kaowing no 


pinnacle of happiness by becoming the possessor of a 
paint-box from Aunt Earle and a pair of the most 
beautiful skates from mamma. Douglas said there | 
was not another pair like them in the world, 
Certainly they were very gorgeous with bright steel 
and red paint, 


more about it than he did. Luckily, the village 
| carpenter was just then seen coming along the road, 
_and Douglas lost no time in calling out at the top of 
“his voice, “Oh, Williams! do come and put these 
| skates on for me.” 

When Williams came up he first looked at the 
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Sey then with a gimlet he took out of the bag he | felt just as funny now without skates as his feet had 

yas carrying, he began boring a hole in the heel of | at first felt in them. 

Douglas’s boot. Dinner was barely over when he began, “ Now, 
«Qh, Williams! oh, I say! you are not going to | mamma dear, may I go and skate?” 

screw that thing into my foot, you know!” “You must get Jane to go with you, because I am 
«All right, sir.’ And he took up each bright new | busy; and Jane has not had her dinner yet.” 

skateand fitted it on, strapping them both round foot “Jane! Jane!” he called out; “ how long will you 

and ankle, and helped Douglas to his feet. He | be over your dinner?” 

valiantly tried to stand on them, but they seemed now, “About half an hour, Master Douglas.” 

somehow not to be his own; he clung to Williams “Half an hour! ‘oh, Jane! oh, mamma! What 

with the grasp of a drowning creature. shall I do?” 
«J can’t stand, Williams, it’s no good trying— “Come and read,” said his aunt; “here is such a 

and that dreadful nail has gone right through my | pretty book.” 

foot, Idon’t think skating is at all a nice thing.| Douglas turned over the pages of the pretty 

Williams, don’t you leave go!” book, and thought it the driest, most stupid-looking 
“JT must, sir! I must be going to my work, I am book he had seen for a long time. 

very late as it is, but Pll take you once round the! “ Aunt, is it half an hour yet?” 








remarks pond first. Try and hold up steady, sir.” “No, only ten minutes.” 
think it But Douglas kept jerking about, first forwards, “Oh, dear! what is to be done?” 
bene then backwards. Although his feet were on the But half an hour did at length pass, and away 
istmas ground, they seemed to be bewitched, going every | went Douglas, Jane, and skates. 
| felt it way at once, without the least consulting their owner. It was beginning to get dusk before they made 
1S sure “Now, sir, I really must go.” their appearanee at home again; and the dining- 
“Please don’t, Williams.” room door burst open, and in rushed Douglas— 
orning, “T really must.” “Mamma—mamma !” but at this moment he came 
ain Was This was a trying moment for Douglas, and he | tumbling over the footstool, he had not seen in his 
‘was called out, “ Mamma! I shan’t skate any more- I | eager haste, and he lay sprawling on the floor; but 
have had enough for to-day.” before she could move, he was up again, with, “I’ve 
0 ARs “Why, you haven’t begun yet, sir.” enjoyed myself so immensely, mamma!” and his 
utment “Give him a shove, Williams, and herwill go on | tongue ran on so fast that no one else could get 
would nicely,” said Aunt Earle. ina word. All tea-time and throughout the evening 
1 both “Dear Williams, don’t,” whispered Douglas; “I/he chattered away, having evidently come to the 
ouglas don’t know what would become of me if you did.” conclusion that skating was the most delightful 
it, for At this moment Williams managed to free him- | thing under the sun. 
ult to self from Douglas’s grasp, and, seizing his bag, he} After Douglas had gone to bed, Miss Earle stumbled 
hurried off. Douglas gave a slight movement to | and nearly fell over something lying on the dining- 
erably his body, and found himself flying gloriously to the | room floor. It was a pair of skates. 
| out; middle of the pond, where, quicker than ever before, “He really must learn to put his’ things away,” 
at for hecame sitting down. He tried to regain his feet, | both mother and aunt deeided. So the next morning, 
glas’s but always came down again, his legs flying every | after his lessons, when he was just setting off to 
as he way but the one intended. skate, his mother told him of how Aunt Earle had 
Tm, At this moment, when disappointment and de- | hurt her foot, and nearly fallen over his skates, which 
ction spair were setting in, some boys and girls were seen | he had again forgotten to put away. “ You always 
f his coming towards them ; and as all the village children | Jeaye your things about,” she said; “so Aunt Earle 
were known to Mrs. Earle, she called two boys to and I have made up our minds to take away, from 
kates come and help Douglas. A hand on either side, | to-day on, whatever we find about of yours down- 


Douglas was once more on his feet, and dragged | stairs after you have gone to bed.” 

3 the round the pond. He began to get less alarmed at This considerably sobered his spirits, as he started 
his own performances, and gradually to discover he | off to skate, and for a wonder left impression enough 
could steady his own feet while being dragged about. | to make him remember to hang up his skates when 
He was getting on famously, not caring a bit for the | he came home. His mother smiled approvingly at 
tumbles he met with. | him when she saw the skates hanging up, and 

All this while his mother and aunt were trotting | Douglas felt as if he should never again forget them. 
upand down to keep their feet warm ; though feel- | Neither did he for three whole days ; not only were 
ing it cold, not liking to take Douglas away from | the skates remembered, but not a thing of Douglas’s 
his long-waited-for pleasure. But dinner-time came, | was to be seen about down-stairs after he had gone 
and Douglas must go home, s0, sitting on the bank, | to bed. 
the boys pulled off his skates, and promised to be | But one Monday night when he was in bed, and 
there to help him after dinner. Douglas declared he ' just as he was getting warm and sleepy, a sudden 








thought made him feel cold all over. He had for- 
gotten to put his skates away ! 

He remembered having thrown them on the hall- 
table when he came in, and had not touched them 
since. 

What should he do? Certainly such a dreadful 
thing had never before happened to a little boy, he 
thought; and as he became very wide awake, he lay 
and considered, and then listened. 

The door of his bedroom was ajar, and he heard 
his mamma playing and singing in the drawing- 
room ; besides this, all was quiet, and no one stirring 
in the house. 

Douglas crept out of his little warm bed, and stole 
along the dark room, and pushing the door wider 
open, he went out, and peeped over the banisters 
into the hall below. There lay the dear skates on 
the table, the lamp shining brightly on their polished 
steel. 

He listened again, but the sound of his mother’s 
voice singing was the only thing to be heard, and 
cautiously he stole down-stairs. 

There were three dreadful stairs which creaked, 
which he had never before particularly remarked, 
and which frightened him very much now; but on 
he went bravely down to the oil-cloth, which struck 
cold to the little bare feet, up to the hall-table, and 
the skates were tightly grasped. Back he rushed 
with them; and up the stairs as fast as he could 
go, when the piano ceased, and almost at the same 
moment down on to the stairs fell one skate with a 
horrible crash ! 

The drawing-room door opened quickly, but before 
it was open, the skate had been picked up, and the 
ridiculous little white: figure had made its way up 
the stairs, through the dark room, and into bed went 
Douglas and the skates with a bound. 

Mrs. and Miss Earle stood listening at the drawing- 
room door, and Mrs. Earle, with a lamp, came up 
into Douglas’s room. 

All was safe and quiet, Douglas lay in his cosy 
little bed, nothing apparently stirring. Mrs. Earle 
decided that it must have been some sound from the 
kitchen, and went down again, and Douglas fell 
asleep, tightly grasping his skates. 

On Wednesday night, just as Mrs. and Miss Earle 
were going to bed, Miss Earle discovered, lying on a 
chair just inside the dining-room, a pretty little pair 
of skates. 

The next morning Douglas was very weary and 
impatient over his lessons, longing to get out and 
go to his delightful skating-ground. His copy-book 
was blotted, his sums would not come right. At 
length all were properly finished, and Douglas, 
singing and dancing, rushed for his skates. Where 
could they be? He searched everywhere, but they 
were nowhere to be seen. 

“ Aunt, have you seen my skates ?” 

No answer. 
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Douglas suddenly blushed scarlet. “Oh, aunty. 
oh, I left them about!” 

He begged and entreated for them to be given 
back, with promises of never leaving them abont 
again. But his mother said, “I am very sorry fo 
you, Douglas; but I must take them away as I said 
I should; but ycu shall be able to win them back 
if ycu like.” 

“Oh, mamma! how? I will do anything in the 
world to win them back ;” and the tears stopped 
running down the round cheeks as he looked eagerly 
up. 
“Well, if you do not leave about one single thing 
after you have gone to bed for a whole week, you 
shall have them back.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear mamma! won’t I take care 
this time !” 

And Douglas faithfully kept his word, so careful 
was he that he would not allow any of his posses 
sions from his big eupboard to come down-stairs, for 
fear he should forget to put them away. 

At length Wednesday came round again, the day 
he was to have back his skates, and waking: up in 
the morning, there lay the skates beside the bed; 
but, oh! sad to relate, bringing with them a sudden 
and complete thaw. 

But the next morning astonished everybody by as 
sudden a frost as was the thaw of the day before. - 
The ice, therefore, was in better condition than 
ever, and Deuglas was in raptures; and for: many 
days the skating went on uninterruptedly, and. 
Douglas never once left his skates about; and | 
although he is not quite cured of his careless forget- » 
fulness, he is very much improved, and on a fair way 
towards it. J. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


163. God made great promises to an Olid. Testa- 
ment saint, but he was so absorbed in one temporal 
wish, that he failed to see the full meaning of thé 
offered blessing. 

164. Where is the first mention of “ the angel of , 
the Lord ?” 

165. The first person who prophesied. : 

166. One who saved a prophet from death by 
starvation. 

167. Who loved her mother, but loved - herself 
better still ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 319. 


. Gen. xli. 42. Dan. v.29. 

. 1 Sam. vii. 17. 

. 1 Chron, vii. 21. 

. 1 Kings xxii. 4, and 2 Kings iii. 7. 
. 2 Chron, viii. 11. 

. 2 Kings xi. 3. 

. Luke x, 21. 





